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NOTES AND NEWS 

Philipp Johann Joseph Valentini, Ph.D., whose death occurred 
March i6, 1899, at Saint Luke's Hospital, New York City, was born in 
Berlin in 1824. His father was an Italian, and his mother a German. 
The father was a teacher of foreign languages, and the author of a Ger- 
man-Italian dictionary, which, at the time, was highly estimated for its 
accuracy. He was also tutor of the young scions of royalty at His 
Majesty's court. 

The son Philipp was educated in the Lyceum of Rosleben and in the 
Gymnasium of Torgau. Later he studied jurisprudence at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where he was appointed auscultator of the Supreme 
Court. In 1854 he went to Central America, and settled on the site of 
Puerto Limon, on the Atlantic shore of Costa Rica, where he founded 
the above town under government auspices. Learning that the Costa 
Ricans could give no account of their ancestors, he returned to Ger- 
many in 1858 to search for manuscripts and historical information 
regarding the colonization of this part of Central America by the 
Spaniards. The results of this study were embodied in a dissertation for 
which he received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Jena. 
His early studies were influenced somewhat by his acquaintanceship 
with the great Humboldt, who was an intimate friend of his father. 

In 186 1 Valentini returned to Costa Rica, where he lived for eleven 
years, meanwhile establishing a coffee plantation. While living in 
Costa Rica, he made several trips along the coast, from the Isthmus of 
Panama as far north as Boca del Toro. Later he made a trip through 
Nicaragua and San Salvador into Guatemala, and there came into com- 
munication with the lamented Berendt. In Guatemala City he made 
researches among the manuscripts preserved in the Institute, and among 
other things discovered a portrait of the famous conquistador, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, which he published in the Historual Magazine, New 
York. At this time he completed his manuscript on the discovery and 
conquest of the ancient province of Castilla de Oro, the publication of 
which at the time was prevented by a revolution in Costa Rica ; and 
this still remains among his unpublished works. His researches carried 
him as far as the famous Quiche ruins of Santa Cruz del Quiche. 

He went to New York City in 1871, and we find him in 1879 
engaged as an instructor of languages in the preparatory classes of the 
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School of Mines of Columbia University. About that time he began 
to publish monographs on the archeology of Mexico and Central 
America — the result of his devotion to these matters while in Cen- 
tral America. He began to expand his matured views and rich expe- 
riences in a series of remarkable works, which, though limited in extent, 
were welcomed by men of science. He had a good knowledge of the 
Maya language and less so of the Nahuatl. Both greatly aided him in 
his studies, although linguistics served to him only as a means of 
attaining scientific ends in other directions. His mental training was 
logical, thorough, and fundamental, and reflected the critical spirit 
which we find throughout in the higher institutions of learning in Ger- 
many. He stated his views frankly and fearlessly, as he thoroughly 
hated all ambiguity in life, in style, and in science. So were also his 
literary productions clear, painstaking, and to the point. 

The Toltec nation which plays so important a part in the Spanish 
histories of old Anahuac, was a misconception, he declared ; for the 
history of this people was partly mythical, partly a series of exaggera- 
tions, which sprang from the magnifying of rather insignificant facts. 
To make, as these Spanish waiters do, a Mexican empire of the Toltec 
power, which is said to have preceded the '' empire " of the Chichimecs, 
was just as unhistoric as to say that the governor of the present State 
of New York is the ruler, king, or emperor of the United States of 
America. 

Quite a number of his monographs were published in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, some being 
translated from German originals by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. The first 
noteworthy work on the archeology of Mexico was his study of the 
famous Calendar Stone, which was first delivered in German in the 
form of a lecture in New York City in 1878. An abstract was trans- 
lated by Mr Salisbury and published by the Antiquarian Society. 
The original work is far more extensive, and remains among Valen- 
tini's unpublished writings. Of great importance w^as his argument 
against the calculiform Maya alphabet contained in Bishop Landa's 
writings, " The Landa Alphabet, a Spanish Fabrication," 1880. He 
demonstrated beyond all cavil that the Mayas never had any alphabet 
in our sense of the word, representing the isolated sounds of the lan- 
guage phonetically, but that Landa's characters form only portions of 
ideographic symbols. 

Although the Maya calculiform script is still far from being solved, 
Valentini is to be considered as a pathfinder in this line of reseach for 
having dissipated many of the illusions and false theories bearing on 
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this relic of semicivilized antiquity. He was greatly interested in the 
history of the earliest discoveries of the Spanish and Portuguese ex- 
plorers and navigators in America. His most extensive paper, " The 
Portuguese in the Track of Columbus/' illustrated by many maps, was 
published in the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, New 
York. His remarks on the travels of Pinzon, who first saw the mouth 
of Amazon river, were recorded and reviewed in the American Anti- 
quarian of Chicago. One of his last publications belonged to this 
class, and is entitled '* Pinzon-Solis, 1508," published in the Zeitschrift 
der Gesellschaft fUr Erdkunde, Berlin, 1898. His last work, now being 
published in the yournal of American Folk-Lore, is on the Trique In- 
dians of the state of Oaxaca, which he read at the meeting of the Folk- 
Lore Society in Columbia University in December last. 

The following list of Valentin i's writings, from the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, was prepared by Mr Salisbury, 
to whose sketch of Valentini's life, published as a note to the paper 
on the Mexican Calendar Stone, we are indebted for many of the facts 
presented in this brief notice : 

A New and an Old Map of Yucatan, 1879. 

Mexican Copper Tools. Illustrated. (Proceedings of American Antiquarian 
Society, 1879.) 

The Katunes of Maya History. Illustrated. (Ibid., 1879.) 

Mexican Paper. Illustrated. (Ibid., 1881.) 

Two Mexican Chalchihuites, the Humboldt Celt and the Leyden Plate. Illus- 
trated. (Ibid., 1 88 1.) 

The Olmecas and the Tultecas. Plates and map. (Ibid., 1883.) 

Semi-lunar and Crescent-shaped Tools, with special reference to those of Mexico. 
Illustrated. (Ibid., 1885.) 

The Landfall of Columbus at San Salvador. Plate. (Ibid., 1892.) 

Analysis of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets, Parts I and 
II. Plates. (Ibid., 1895, 1896.) 

Das Geschichtliche in den mythischen Stadten " Tulan," 1895. 

Clay Figures Found in Guatemala, 1895. 

Dr Valentini left a great number of manuscripts and notes, several 
of which are practically ready for publication. His most important 
contribution was an historical work on Costa Rica, bearing the title 
Castilla de Oro. This treats of the early history of Costa Rica, and it is 
hoped that it will eventually be published by the Costa Rica govern- 
ment. During the last three years he was engaged in making exhaus- 
tive studies of the migrations of the early Mexican people, finding 
analogies with their culture in Persia and Tibet. He was engaged 
also in a study of the origin of the astrological calendar, and claimed 
to have found its counterpart in Tibet. His knowledge of early 
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Spanish- American history was very extensive. In Dr Valentini's death 
American archeology has lost one of its most devoted and painstaking 
students. A. S. Gatschet. 

The Voth Collection — Through the generosity of Mr Stanley 
McCormick, of Chicago, the Field Columbian Museum has been enabled 
to purchase the ethnological collection formed by Rev. H. R. Voth, the 
missionary to the Hopi or Moki Indians of northeastern Arizona. This 
collection was gathered by Mr Voth for the purpose of aiding him in 
his studies of and work among these people since 1893. Mr Voth's 
knowledge of the Hopi language and the studies he has made of these 
people, not only as a missionary but also as an ethnologist, enable him 
to furnish with the collection such information as will make it particu- 
larly valuable for the study of the Hopi Indians in general, and 
especially those of the pueblo of Oraibi. The collection will prove so 
much the more valuable as Mr McCormick has provided also the 
means for employing Mr Voth a number of months, during which time 
he will assist in preparing the labels for and in augmenting the collection 
by reproducing various altars, sand mosaics, etc. Mr Voth*s 

collection has been known to scientists interested in the Hopi for some 
time, and several efforts have been made to purchase all or parts of it, 
but the collector has hitherto refused to consider any offer in that 
direction. His health, however, making an extended leave of absence 
necessary, Mr Voth saw the necessity of having the collection deposited 
in a place of greater security than was possible in his home at Oraibi ; he 
therefore finally consented to dispose of it. The collection is now being 
installed in the Field Columbian Museum. Perhaps the first in 

general interest among the groups of objects is a collection of two 
hundred tihus^ or dolls, representing the Hopi katcinas so far as they are 
known, especially those of Oraibi. In his studies of the complex 
question of the Hopi katcinas^ Mr Voth soon discovered that many of 
the common tihus made by the Hopi are manufactured with little regard 
for accuracy, at least so far as the details of symbolism are concerned ; 
hence many of the tihus were made to order in accordance with the 
true symbolic details of the personages which they are designed to 
represent. They are thus more accurate miniature reproductions of the 
katcinas than are those generally manufactured by the Hopi for sale. 
Secondly may be mentioned several dozen pipes of both stone and 
clay, including a number that have been used only in ceremonies (some 
of them for a long time), some used for ordinary social smoking in the 
kivas, and also a few found in house ruins near Oraibi. Of 

religious paraphernalia the collection contains a great variety, including 
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katcina kilts and sashes, Snake-dance costumes, bridal and ceremonial 
robes, sacred water vessels, the different paints used, etc. Of unusual 
interest, also, are several dozen masks, some of which are quite ancient, 
and which, in connection with the Hopi masks obtained by the museum 
on a previous occasion, make this the largest and most valuable collec- 
tion of Hopi masks thus far obtained. Of ancient pottery the 
collection contains nearly five hundred pieces, including the corrugated 
varieties known as gray and black, as well as yellow, red, and plain ware, 
and also a few small selected specimens of modern pottery. The 
collection of objects of stone is of particular interest, as it comprises, 
in addition to axes, hammers, smoothing stones, corn grinders, etc., 
several dozen fetishes and idols, in both human and animal form, which 
have been in use by the Hopi for a long time, and such as are still used 
today. There are also two mask-forms, over which the bodies of the 
masks were stretched when they were made of rawhide. Mr 
Voth has also made a beginning in the collection of different kinds of 
prayer-sticks {pahos), of which he finds a greater variety to exist than 
is commonly supposed. While the collection of these objects is not 
complete, it is the best that has thus far been obtained. As 
Mr Voth has had in view a collection that would illustrate the Hopi in 
all phases of life, his objective material contains, besides the articles 
specially mentioned, many others illustrating the ethnology of these 
interesting people, such as ornaments of shell, stone, and other 
material ; rattles, spoons, drills, and various other implements of horn 
and bone ; bows, arrows, feather-cases, and other implements and uten- 
sils of wood ; articles of clothing of different fabrics ; trays, gourds, 
baskets, rattles, and other objects of vegetal material. The collection 
as a whole offers unusually valuable data for the study of the Hopi 
people, especially as the descriptions given by Mr Voth are based on 
intimate acquaintance with the language, customs, and religion of these 
people. The Hopi collection promises to aid very materially in further 
studies of and researches among these most primitive people of our 
country. George A. Dorsey. 

A Difference of Opinion — In his resume of Prof. Ferdinand 
Blumentritt's studies of the Philippines, which appears in the January 
number of this journal, Dr Brinton says that " it will interest readers to 
learn that the Professor is positive that the Filipinos are sufficiently 
advanced to be capable of independent self-government, and it is his 
ardent wish that this shall be the outcome of our wresting them from 
Spanish misrule." Aic coniraire^ Prof. Dean C. Worcester, 

one of the present Philippine Commission and author of The Philippine 
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Islands and their People^ a record of his personal observation and ex- 
perience during nearly or quite three years in the archipelago, is of the 
opinion that the civilized natives are utterly unfit for self-government, 
and that "their morals improve as the square of the distance from 
churches and other so-called civilizing influences." G. R. S. 

Zoque and Mije — The Mexican state of Oajaca is equal in size 
to about half the area of Pennsylvania, and is mountainous throughout. 
Within its limits reside a large number of civilized Indian tribes who 
speak many different languages belonging to several linguistic stocks. 
The most populous native group is the Zapotec, and next in order of 
number is the Mixtec, both belonging to the Zapotecan family. Other 
tribes are the Zoque and the cognate Mije or Mixe, whose territory 
extends into the adjoining states of Chiapas and Tabasco. The main 
Mije settlement in Oajaca is at San Juan de Guichicovi, where they 
have resided since very early times. The two villages called Chimalapa 
form the center of the Zoque population. 

The dialects of the cognate Zoque and Mije were early studied by the 
padres, who introduced Christianity among them more than two centu- 
ries ago, the earliest Zoque grammar dating from 1672. The ancient 
artes and vocabularios contain a large number of terms, but the informa- 
tion which they render on the grammatic structure of the languages is 
limited. Still, we may gather from them that the noun undergoes little 
inflection, but that the whole predicative and inflective power is vested 
in the verb. The cases in English are supplanted in Zoque and Mije 
by postpositions ; that is, prepositions placed after the nouns. Rela- 
tive pronouns do not exist, but in their stead there is a relative particle, 
the place of which follows that of the verb. Raoul de la Grasserie, 
who has brought together all the existing material on the two dialects, 
shows that in the verbal inflection Mije places the subject pronoun be- 
fore the verb, Zoque after it.' The root is monosyllabic in both ; there 
is no objective conjugation with incorporative forms, but polysynthesis 
by particles inserted in the verb is rather predominant. The personal 
pronoun of Zoque <:losely resembles the possessive, but is not identical 
with it. The substantive y^xh potz enters largely into the inflection of 
the verb and there figures as a suffix. The numeral system is quinary, 
and in Mije all simple numerals from one to ten appear to be dissylla- 
bic. Generally speaking, Zoque is more archaic than Mije, for it has 
preserved its words in fuller form. A. S. Gatschet. 



' Langtie Zoque et Langue Mixe. Grammaire., Dictionnaire., Textes Traduits et Analysis, par 
R. de la Grasserie. Paris : Maisonneuve, 1898. 8°, 384 pp. Tome xxii of the Bibliothique Lin- 
guistique A niericaine. 
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" The Growth of Toronto Children " is the title of a contribu- 
tion of 60 pages, by Dr Franz Boas, to the recently published Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1896-7. It contains the results of 
various measurements of Toronto school children of both sexes, com- 
pared with those obtained in the schools of Oakland, California. 
When, in 1891, active preparations for the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion began. Prof. F. W. Putnam, director of its Department of Anthro- 
pology, placed Dr Boas in charge of the section of physical anthropology, 
and a plan was devised for representing as fully as possible the growth 
and development of American children. The article referred to is one 
of the results of this praiseworthy undertaking. A. S. Gatschet. 

New York Academy— The regular monthly meeting of the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences was held Friday evening, February 24th. Two papers were 
presented by the anthropologists, one by Mr F. C. Spencer on the 
** Origin and Persistent Influence of Sacred Number Concepts " ; the 
other by Dr Franz Boas on "' Anthropometric Charts." Dr Boas gave 
an account of some of his recent investigations which seem to indicate 
that the anthropometric charts now used in the gymnasium and in 
anthropology are nearly worthless as a means of comparing the develop- 
ment of individuals. At the meeting of the subsection of Philology, 
Mr J. Dyneley Prince presented some notes on " Passamaquoddy 
Literature," and Mr J. C. Egbert Jr a paper on " Wax Writing Tablets 
of Pompeii." C. B. Bliss. 

Deaths — Dr Camille Dareste de la Chavanne, professor at 
the Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris, and former president of the Soci^te 
d'Anthropologie. 

Rev. William Colenso, of New Zealand, distinguished for his 
studies of Maori antiquities and mythology. 

Pere Jean- Andre Cuoq, of Oka, Canada, aged 78 years ; a leading 
authority on the Nipissing and Mohawk languages, and the author of 
numerous works in or pertaining thereto. 

At New York City, March 16, Philipp Johann Joseph Valentini, 
an authority on Central American and Mexican history and certain 
phases of archeology. An extended notice appears elsewhere in this 
number. 

At New Haven, Connecticut, March 18, Prof. Othniel Charles 
Marsh, Ph.D., LL.D., of Yale University, aged 68 years ; former presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences and of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science ; noted generally for his work in 
vertebrate paleontology, but among anthropologists was known as the 
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possessor of an unusually fine collection of Chiriqui pottery and gold 
ornaments, and as the author of several papers on anthropologic sub- 
jects, including a vigorous " Statement of Affairs at Red Cloud Agency 
Made to the President of the United States " in 1875. 

The Salishan Indians form the most important family of abo- 
rigines in Washington and British Columbia, and indeed their settle- 
ments extend even beyond the boundaries of those sections on the 
north and east. On the Pacific coast the southernmost representatives 
of the Salishan stock are the Tillamook Indians of Oregon, who, though 
not a populous tribe, are of great interest to the ethnologist. Tilla- 
mook is a Chinook name, signifying *'the people of Nekelim," which 
latter name in the Cathlamet dialect signifies *'the place Kelim." The 
labial sounds were almost entirely lost from their phonetics and their 
cultural development was visibly influenced by the tribes of northern 
California. In the summer of 1890 Dr Franz Boas visited the Oregon 
coast and was enabled to gather a number of interesting myths, legends, 
and traditions, thirteen of which have recently appeared in the J^our- 
nal of American Folk-lore (1898) under the caption '* Traditions of the 
Tillamook Indians." The titles of some of the stories are : " The 
Thunderbird " ; *' Journey Across the Ocean " ; *' The Six Travelers " ; 
'* The Panthers and the Wolves"; "The Ascent to Heaven"; and 
*^ Asayahal, the Warrior." A. S. Gatschet. 

International Geographical Congress — In pursuance of a 
resolution adopted at the meeting of the International Geographical 
Congress, held at London in 1895, the seventh meeting of the Congress 
will be held at Berlin from September 28th to October 4th, 1899. The 
scope of the subjects to be discussed at the meeting is broad, including 
anthropogeography (industrial, commercial, and political geography) 
and ethnology, in addition to the general range of geographical science. 
Dr Karl von den Steinen, whose ethnologic researches in Brazil are so 
well known, extends a cordial invitation to all American ethnologists 
to attend the meeting, or at least to transmit papers for presentation. 
Manuscripts should be submitted not later than June ist to The Gen- 
eral Secretary, Prof George Kollm, 90 Zimmerstrasse, S. W., Berlin. 

Pittier de Fdbrega — In the January number of this journal, Dr 
Brinton, in reviewing the recently published work on Die Sprache der 
JBribri-Indianer by Dr H. Pittier de Fabrega and the late Friedrich 
Muller, expressed the hope that " Professor Pittier will be incited to 
still further researches in this productive field " — a hope that has 
doubtless been echoed by every student of American linguistics familiar 
with Pittier's valuable work. It is therefore to be deplored that on 
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January 7th, without warning, Sr Perez Zeledon, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, under pretext of economy, closed the Instituto 
Fisico-Geografico at San Jose, of which Professor Pittier was director, 
and summarily dismissed its entire staff. As this institute was practi- 
cally the only means afforded by the Costa Rica republic for the dis- 
semination of knowledge regarding its wealth of archeology, ethnology, 
and linguistics, the wisdom of the minister's action is difficult of ap- 
preciation by students who have watched with interest the excellent 
results of Professor Pittier de Fabrega's directorship. 

Brintoniana — Yielding to the suggestion of the late James C. 
Pilling, whose bibliographies of North American languages are so well 
and favorably known, Dr Daniel G. Brinton has recently published, 
for private distribution, " A Record of Study in Aboriginal American 
Languages" (Media, 1898, 8°, 24 pp). Even one not already familiar 
with the work of Dr Brinton along this line during the last forty years 
cannot fail to be impressed with the enormous amount of energy which 
he has expended in behalf of American linguistics, and with the high 
value of the results achieved. This personal linguistic bibliography, 
which aggregates 71 titles, comprises : i. General articles and works (15 
titles); II, North American languages north of Mexico (14 titles) ; iii, 
Mexican and Central American languages (32 titles) ; and iv. South 
American and Antillean languages (10 titles). It is hoped that Dr 
Brinton's next step in this direction will be a complete record of his 
non-linguistic studies. 

British Association — At the Bristol meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, a resolution was submitted to 
the council of the association, requesting further action with regard to 
the establishment of a Bureau of Ethnology for the United Kingdom, 
by renewing correspondence with the trustees of the British Museum. 
The council was also recommended to issue the collected reports on the 
northwestern tribes of Canada in a single volume, at a moderate price, 
reprinting as many of the reports as may be necessary. Sir William 
Turner, professor of anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, has 
recently been elected president of the Association for the Bradford 
meeting in 1900. 

Siberian Archeology — In volume xxxii, numbers i, 2, 3, of the 
Memoirs of the Kazan (Russia) Society of Naturalists, Dr S. Tschungu- 
noff describes some deformed skulls found in the kurgans or burial 
mounds of Siberia. The article forms the ninth part of this authority's 
" Materials for the Anthropology of Siberia," the first eight contribu- 
tions having appeared in parts 6, 7, and 10 of the Proceedings of Tomsk 
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University. The author describes two macrocephalic deformed skulls 
which were found in the Kainsk district of Tomsk, as well as three 
others of the same type from the Crimea. 

Tolstoi Medals Awarded — The large Tolstoi medal of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences has been awarded to L. Besser and K. 
Ballod for their researches in the natality and mortality of the popu- 
lations of European Russia, the Baltic provinces, and other sections of 
Europe, including Great Britain, The small Tolstoi medal has been 
presented to P. G. Matsokin for a manuscript work on the half-breeds 
of Transbaikalia. 

Holland Anthropological Society — Through the efforts of Drs 
Sasse and Winckler, a Society of Anthropology has been established 
at Amsterdam, which has already enlisted among its members a suffi- 
cient number of active anthropologists to make the success of the new 
society assured. The officers are Dr C. Winckler, president ; Dr 
Eugene Dubois, vice-president ; Dr Sasse, secretary ; Dr C. Kerbert, 
treasurer ; Dr John E. Grevers, librarian. 

Congr^s d'Anthropologie et d'Archeologie Pr^historiques 

— A committee, of which M. Alexandre Bertrand is chairman, has been 
selected to organize the twelfth session of the Congress of Prehistoric 
Anthropology and Archeology to be held at Paris, commencing August 
20, 1900. 

Expedition to Siam — Mr W. W. Skeat of Cambridge University 
has departed from England with an expedition whose object is to in- 
vestigate the flora, fauna, and ethnology of the southern portion of 
Siam lying north of the Protected States of Malay peninsula. The 
party will remain in the field about a year. 

Sanscrit Manuscripts — Parts 8 and 9 of -^ Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanscrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Calcutta Sanscrit College 
have made their appearance. The catalogues were prepared under 
orders of the Government of Bengal, by Hrishi'kes'a S'a'stri', second 
grammar pandit of the Sanscrit Collegiate School, and Si'iva Chandra 
Gui, M. A., B. L., lecturer in the same institution. They bear date 
1897 and 1898 respectively. 

Professor Flinders-Petrie, it is announced, has presented to the 
Museum of Anatomy and Anthropology at Cambridge, England, nine- 
teen cases of skulls and bones from his excavations at Hieraconopolis. 
These include remains of the prehistoric and earliest dynastic races in 
Egypt. 



